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Abstract. The extent of strategic voting in the Spanish general elections of 2000, 2004 and 
2008 is estimated using a new measure of strategic incentives suitable for proportional 
representation systems that avoids some of the problems associated with lagged variables. 
Strategic behaviour increased from 12 to 33 per cent of the electoral base of the United Left 
Party, the major victim of strategic defection. This estimate is a conservative one as elite 
mobilisation is controlled for in the constituencies, which is unusual in the literature on 
strategic voting that uses regression-based methods. 
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Introduction 


Downs (1957: 48) considered it ‘irrational’ to vote for a party if it has no chance 
of winning. Therefore, some electors whose favourite party is not likely to 
attain parliamentary representation in their constituency may choose to cast a 
vote for a less preferred, but more viable, party. This behaviour is called 
‘strategic voting’.' Many studies since the early 1990s have shown that a 
significant number of voters do behave strategically. 

Empirical papers on strategic voting have focused mainly on democracies 
with single-member plurality constituencies. In such systems, the winner of the 
race takes the only legislative seat available, preventing minor parties from 
attaining any representation. In proportional electoral systems, however, a 
minor party may achieve a legislative seat in a constituency in which it does not 
win a plurality of votes. As Cox and Shugart (1996) emphasised, proportional 
representation (PR) systems also provide strong incentives to vote strategi- 
cally when constituencies are of small size and the method to translate votes 
into seats is not perfectly proportional, as is the case with a number of electoral 
rules, such as the d’Hondt, and the Sainte-Lagué methods, among others. This 
article focuses on the empirical estimation of strategic voting in proportional 
systems and measures its prevalence in one such system: Spain. 
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The main challenge in the estimation of strategic voting in PR systems is to 
find adequate measures of the incentives to behave strategically at the con- 
stituency level. The standard variables employed in single-member districts by 
the literature are not valid for proportional democracies because they are 
based on the vote shares of the two main contenders, while in multimember 
constituencies a small party may be able to achieve a legislative seat even if its 
vote share is far from that of the winner. An appropriate incentives measure 
for a proportional system should therefore capture the likelihood of a small 
party winning a seat in a given constituency. In this article we suggest the 
threshold gap as a measure of voters’ incentives to act strategically. 

Minor party representation in proportional systems depends on a variety of 
features of the electoral system such as district magnitude, legal thresholds and 
seat allocation rules (Rae 1967; Rae et al. 1971; Taagepera & Shugart 1989; 
Lijphart 1994), as well as on the expected distribution of the vote for the small 
party in the individual constituencies. The threshold gap measure combines all 
these features into a single variable that reflects the incentives to vote strate- 
gically in a district. 

The threshold gap is also a suitable measure from a methodological point 
of view. Frequently, empirical papers that investigate strategic voting capture 
voters’ incentives to behave strategically with measures of constituency char- 
acteristics during the previous election, such as lagged parties’ vote shares. The 
use of lagged variables is potentially problematic since they do not reflect 
existing conditions in the constituencies and may produce biased parameter 
estimates if they are correlated with current error terms. The variable we 
suggest employs only contemporary information available to the voter at the 
time of the election and thus avoids some of the problems that follow from the 
inclusion of lagged constituency characteristics in the voting function. 

While the focus of the empirical research discussed in this article is the 
d’Hondt method and Spanish general elections, the incentives variable that we 
suggest can be applied to any multimember constituency for which an effective 
threshold of representation can be computed and measures of the expected 
vote distribution at the district level for the parties fielding candidates are 
available. Our analysis finds that the threshold gap is a robust and significant 
determinant of vote choice across different elections. In the case studied in this 
article, we find that the extent of strategic voting behaviour in the Spanish 
general elections held during the 2000-2008 period was between 12 and 33 per 
cent of the electoral base of the United Left Party (IU) — the main victim of 
strategic defection by its supporters. 

The rest of the article is organised as follows. In the next section we review 
the variables employed by the previous literature to capture constituency 
conditions that influence voters’ behaviour. We then go on to discuss the 
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advantages of using the threshold gap as a measure of strategic incentives. The 
section after that is devoted to data and statistical methods, following which, 
we present the empirical evidence and discuss the results. Finally, we sum- 
marise the conclusions. 


Measures of strategic incentives in the previous literature 


Empirical papers in the field of strategic voting have computed its prevalence 
using different incentive measures depending on the researchers’ approach, 
data availability and the characteristics of the political system under study (see 
Table 1). The most frequently analysed is the British political system, espe- 
cially the 1983 and 1987 general elections in which the presence of the Alliance 
(between the Liberal and the Social Democratic parties) as an alternative to 
the Conservatives and Labour heightened the opportunities for strategic 
behaviour. 

Johnston and Pattie (1991) examine the two elections, capturing incentives 
for strategic voting through a variable defined as the vote share of the incum- 
bent party minus the sum of the vote shares for the other two parties in the 
previous election. The sign for this variable should be negative in the presence 
of strategic voting as the smaller the margin of victory of the incumbent party 
candidate in the last election, the greater the incentives to vote strategically. 
Alvarez and Nagler (2000) analyse the 1987 elections using two variables to 
capture strategic incentives in the constituencies. The first measure is defined 
as W1liL=|max (C, A)-LI, where C, A and L stand for the vote shares of the 
Conservatives (C), the Alliance (A) and Labour (L) in the previous election. 
Their second measure is defined as W2iL=1/IC—AI, implying that the smaller 
the difference in votes between the Conservatives and the Alliance, the bigger 
the incentive to behave strategically. Alvarez et al. (2006) use both variables in 
their study of the British elections of 1987 and 1997. 

The three papers mentioned above use lagged vote shares to construct their 
variables of interest. This is problematic for at least two reasons. One is that 
lagged information reflects past, rather than current, conditions in the con- 
stituencies and therefore may not capture incentives to vote strategically at the 
time voting decisions are taken. The other is that as lagged variables may 
incorporate the effect of strategic voting in the previous election, they may bias 
the estimates of strategic voting in the current election. 

Other studies of British elections employ measures that do not rely on 
lagged constituency characteristics to capture strategic incentives. For 
example, Niemi et al. (1992) use the distance from contention as their main 
variable to examine the 1987 election. They define this as the percentage of the 
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Table 1. Variables used in the literature to capture strategic voting 


Paper Variable 
Johnston & Pattie (1991) CDIF = C-(L-A)t-1 
LDIF = L-(C-A)t-1 
Niemi et al. (1992) Distance from contention: PFPV—(PIV—P2VS) 
Alvarez & Nagler (2000) W1iL = Imax(C,A)-LIt-1 
Alvarez et al. (2006) W2iL = 1/!C-Alt-1 
Blais et al. (2005) Voter perception of the probability of a party 
winning in a constituency 
Garcia Vifiuela & Artés (2010) Diff = |PSOE-IUIt-1/M 
Garcia Vifiuela & Artés (2009) Diff = |PSOE-IUIt-1 
Lanoue & Bowler (1992) Marginality: dummy scored ‘1’ if the vote change 


required to defeat the incumbent is less than 5 
per cent of the constitutency vote 
Third: dummy equals ‘1’ if the first-choice party 
ends up in third place in the current election 
and ‘0’ otherwise 
Lago Pefias (2005, 2008) Cox=1if Mis =5 
M 


Representation = 1 if IU did not attain a 
parliamentary seat in the district in 
the previous general election 

Votes = number of votes that the PSOE would 
have needed to obtain and additional seat in 
the district in the previous general election, 
defined as 1/lvotes!| 


Diff = |PSOE-IUIt-1 


Notes: C=votes for the Conservative Party at the constituency level; L=votes for the 
Labour Party at the constituency level; A = votes for the Alliance at the constituency level; 
PFP = expected vote share of the preferred party in the constituency; P1V = vote share of 
the front runner party in the constituency; P2VS = vote share of the runner up party in the 
constituency; PSOE = vote share of the PSOE in each constituency; IU = vote share of the 
IU in each constituency; M = district magnitude; t= time of the current general election; 
t-1 = time of the previous general election. 


vote gained in the constituency by the most preferred candidate minus the 
lowest share of the vote of the two candidates that led the race. Constituency 
vote shares in the upcoming election expected by voters or predicted by public 
opinion polls would be a proper measure to construct their variable. Lacking 
this information, Niemi et al. (1992), following Cain (1978) and Black (1978), 
employ actual constituency outcomes in the election of 1987. 
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Lanoue and Bowler (1992) also make use of anticipated information to 
analyse voting behaviour in the 1983 and 1987 elections. They propose two 
incentive variables. The first, marginality, reflects how safe a district is for a 
given party. This variable is a dummy scored ‘1’ if the share of the vote required 
to defeat the incumbent candidate is 5 per cent or less, and ‘0’ otherwise. The 
second variable is a dummy that takes the value ‘1’ if the preferred party 
candidate of a voter is expected to be in the third place in his or her constitu- 
ency in the upcoming election, and ‘0’ otherwise. As pre-electoral polls con- 
taining such information were not available at the constituency level, Lanoue 
and Bowler utilised actual results from the election they studied as a proxy. 

While the use of parties’ vote shares from the current election avoids some 
of the problems associated with lagged variables, they are far from satisfactory. 
On the one hand, they are unknown by voters before the election is held and 
therefore their validity to capture strategic incentives relies on the assumption 
of voter’s perfect foresight. On the other hand, the use of actual vote shares 
from the upcoming election introduces an endogeneity bias in the estimates as 
the electoral outcomes in the constituencies and the dependent variable (the 
voting decision) are determined simultaneously. 

An additional drawback that affects both the actual and the lagged mea- 
sures mentioned above is that they have been devised for plurality systems 
with single-member constituencies and are not well suited for PR democracies. 
In the latter systems a party that is far away from the vote shares of the two 
leading parties in the district may still attain a legislative seat in a constituency 
in which many representatives are elected. To capture this, studies such as Lago 
Pefias (2005, 2008) and Garcia Vifiuela and Artés (2009, 2010) utilise measures 
that take into account district magnitude alone or in addition to differences 
between parties’ vote shares in the individual constituencies. 

Garcia Vifiuela and Artés (2010) analyse the last three Spanish general 
elections. The variable of interest in their study is the electoral distance 
between the two main parties on the left, measured as the difference in the 
vote shares of the two parties in the previous election normalised by district 
magnitude. This variable seems appropriate to reflect incentives for strategic 
voting in proportional systems because it incorporates the number of repre- 
sentatives to be elected in each constituency. However, since it uses previous 
vote shares it suffers from the same shortcomings as the lagged variables 
employed in the research on British elections. 

Lago Pefias (2005, 2008) studies Spanish general elections from 1979 to 
2000 with four different measures for strategic incentives. Two of them are 
built only with contemporary information: the first is a dummy scored ‘1’ for 
constituencies that elect at least five representatives, and ‘0’ otherwise; and the 
second is the number of representatives to be elected in each constituency. 
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These variables do not suffer from any of the econometric problems men- 
tioned above as they use neither lagged information nor information unknown 
before the election is held. However, they do not take into account the number 
of parties running for seats in the individual constituencies, making them 
imprecise proxies of the existing incentives to vote strategically. A potential 
improvement upon the measures based on district magnitude would be to take 
into account the effective entry barrier to parliamentary representation, such 
as the number of votes a party needs to win a seat in a multimember constitu- 
ency. In the next section we present such a measure. 


Constituency barriers as incentives to vote strategically 


According to the discussion in the previous section, a good variable to capture 
strategic incentives in proportional systems should: reflect differences in con- 
stituency incentives to vote strategically; avoid the use of lagged vote shares 
and actual vote shares from the upcoming election, unknown to the voter; and 
use information accessible at the time voting decisions are made. One such 
variable could be built combining two constituency characteristics: the effec- 
tive threshold of representation, and the expected vote distribution of the 
parties running in a constituency. 

The effective threshold of representation is the share of the vote that allows 
a party to attain its first seat in a district. It can be computed from the values 
of the threshold of inclusion and the threshold of exclusion. The former is the 
minimum share of popular support a party needs to gain a seat under optimal 
conditions in the distribution of votes in the constituency. For the d’Hondt rule, 
the threshold of inclusion (thrinc) can be calculated from the following 
formula’: 


thrinc = aa (1) 
M+p-1 
where M is the number of seats to be allocated in a constituency and p the 
number of parties competing for those seats. 

The threshold of exclusion is the maximum vote share that may not be 
enough to gain a seat under the most unfavourable circumstances. For the 
d’Hondt allocation rule, the threshold of exclusion (threxc) does not depend 
on the number of parties running in the constituency: 


100 
+1 


threxc = 


(2) 
When a party reaches the threshold of inclusion in a constituency it may be 
awarded a seat, while the seat is guaranteed when it passes the exclusion 
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threshold. The exact value of the effective threshold is somewhere between the 
lower and the upper limits. In the absence of specific information about the 
distribution of the vote, Taagepera and Shugart (1989: 116-117, 274) define the 
effective threshold as the mean of the upper and lower thresholds: 
50 50 
* (3) 
M+p-1 M+1 


thref = 


Since the number of representatives to be elected (M), the seat allocation 
formula and the number of parties running in the district (p) are information 
known before the election is held, thref is a predetermined variable. 

Effective thresholds can be seen as entry barriers to parliamentary rep- 
resentation. As Taagepera (2002: 399) states: ‘Implicit thresholds are a 
measure of the openness of the system to small parties.’ However, for the 
purposes of measuring strategic voting, the effective threshold of represen- 
tation is not sufficient to capture strategic incentives in a district. For small 
party sympathisers the decision whether or not to vote strategically depends 
not only on the ‘openness of the system to small parties’, but also on the 
expected vote for the small party in their constituency. Strategic voting 
incentives may diverge in two districts with the same effective representation 
threshold but different expected vote distributions. To account for that, we 
define our strategic variable — the threshold gap — as the difference between 
the effective threshold of representation and the expected vote for the small 
party in the constituency. 

The threshold gap has several advantages compared to alternative mea- 
sures. First, it is suitable for proportional democracies. Second, it reveals incen- 
tives to vote strategically at the time voting decisions are taken, not a few years 
before, as do lagged variables. Third, it avoids potential bias in the estimates 
created by lagged measures of vote shares that may incorporate the effect of 
strategic voting in the previous election. Fourth, it is computed from informa- 
tion available to voters before the election is held. Fifth, it is free from the 
problems generated by the use of actual vote shares from the current election. 
Finally, it is more accurate than district magnitude, which does not account for 
the number of parties running in the constituency. 

An additional advantage of the threshold gap variable is that it has a clear 
interpretation in terms of strategic voting. A small party supporter will vote for 
his or her preferred party if the expected vote share of the small party in the 
district is close to the effective threshold; if it is not, he or she will be more 
likely to vote strategically for their second-preference party. To be consistent 
with the strategic voting hypothesis, the sign of the threshold gap variable has 
to be negative: the larger the difference between the effective threshold and 
the expected constituency vote for the small party, the more likely will 
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small-party followers behave strategically — that is, we expect the coefficient of 
the threshold gap measure to be negative for voters of minor parties. 


Empirical estimation 


The threshold gap can be used to estimate the amount of strategic voting in 
any system that follows the d’Hondt allocation rule and for which data on the 
expected vote distribution are available from individual pre-electoral surveys 
or opinion polls at the district level. In this article we focus on the Spanish 
general elections of 2000, 2004 and 2008. 

Spain is a good setting to test the strategic voting hypothesis. At the 
national level, there are two major parties (the conservative Popular Party, PP, 
and the Socialist Party, PSOE)’ and to the left of the PSOE there is a smaller 
party, the United Left (IU). The fact that the vote distribution of the IU is 
widely dispersed creates an incentive for its electorate to vote for the PSOE in 
those constituencies where the IU is unable to win a legislative seat. This 
incentive is aggravated by the impact of four features of the Spanish electoral 
system. First, district magnitude (the number of seats per district) is small. Its 
mean value is seven seats and its distribution is highly skewed: almost 80 per 
cent of the constituencies elect seven or fewer deputies.* Second, the d’Hondt 
formula that translates votes into seats in the lower legislative house (Con- 
greso de los Diputados) favours large parties. Third, there is no mechanism at 
the national level to redress the disproportionalities created by the allocation 
formula in the constituencies. Fourth, the electoral law stipulates a threshold of 
representation at the district level of 3 per cent of the valid votes, preventing 
any party with a share of the vote below the legal threshold from attaining a 
seat in the constituency.’ 


Procedure 


We compute the number of strategic voters using a two-stage simulation 
procedure based on Alvarez and Nagler (2000). In a first stage, we estimate a 
probit model of electoral choice that includes the threshold gap among the 
explanatory factors. From this estimation we predict the vote choice of each 
respondent in our sample. In the second stage, we again compute the predicted 
vote choice of the same individuals using the coefficients from the first stage 
estimation, but simulating that the incentives to vote strategically fade away as 
the small party may attain representation in every constituency. 

Since we model the choice of the Spanish leftish electorate at the national 
level our dependent variable consists of two categories: voting for the PSOE 
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(the base outcome) and voting for the IU.° As explanatory factors we include 
four types of covariates. A first group of variables consists of the voter’s 
socio-demographic characteristics such as age, gender, occupation, marital 
status, education, religiosity, subjective social status, level of electoral informa- 
tion and perception of the household and the national economy. A second 
group of covariates tries to capture voters’ political preferences through their 
opinion of political leaders (a proxy for their perceived ability) and the relative 
ideological distance between the individual voter and the two national parties 
on the left (the PSOE and the IU). The third group of variables contains the 
threshold gap and a measure of party effort that we build from the number of 
rallies organised by the PSOE apparatus in each constituency during the 
electoral campaign. We incorporate this covariate because research has shown 
that campaign activity influences voter behaviour (Green & Krasno 1988; 
Johnston et al. 1989; Johnston & Pattie 1991, 1995, 1997; Pattie et al. 1995; 
Denver & Hands 1997; Criado 2008). In addition, part of the literature (Gal- 
braith & Rae 1989; Cox 1997: 98, 1999; Lago Pefias 2005: Chapter 6, 2008) 
attributes strategic voting to the campaign effort of the benefited party. A 
measure of party effort is needed therefore to separate voters’ response to the 
strategic conditions they confront in the constituencies from behaviour 
brought about by the activities of party elites. Finally, we include two regional 
dummies to control for the differences in the structure of party competition in 
the Basque Country and Catalonia, where the votes cast for nationalist parties 
range from a quarter to a third of the total in both regions.’ All of the 
individual and aggregate variables in the model are described in the Appendix. 


Data 


Data to estimate the probit model come from several sources. For individual- 
level data (voters’ demographic characteristics, political preferences and 
reported vote in the election), we use the face-to-face surveys conducted by 
the Spanish Centre for Social Research (Centro de Investigaciones Sociol6gi- 
cas, CIS) after each general election (CIS 2000, 2004, 2008). The CIS surveys 
use a Stratified random sampling design meant to be representative of the 
Spanish population of eligible voters. They are the largest and most systematic 
surveys on political behaviour and attitudes in Spain and have been widely 
employed in electoral research. We also use the CIS pre-election surveys, 
which are conducted a month before the election, to calculate the expected 
vote share in each constituency. The CIS pre-electoral surveys also follow a 
stratified random sampling design, but include many more observations, 
making them appropriate to calculate expected vote shares in each constitu- 
ency. In particular, we construct this variable as the number of respondents 
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who reported their intention to vote for the IU in the pre-electoral survey over 
the total number of individuals sampled in each constituency, excluding those 
who reported their intention to abstain. 

Election outcomes from the fifty constituencies* were taken from the 
website of the Spanish Ministry of the Interior, the government agency 
in charge of collecting and publishing election returns (http://www. 
elecciones.mir.es). 

Finally, we evaluate the intensity of parties’ mobilisation efforts by the 
number of campaign rallies in the constituencies, similarly to Jones (1998), 
Shaw (1999) and Herr (2002). An alternative measure of candidate or party 
effort used in the literature (Jacobson 1978, 1990; Green & Krasno 1988; 
Johnston & Pattie 1991; Criado 2008) is campaign spending in the individual 
constituencies. We could not use the expenditure measure because Spanish 
parties do not provide this information disaggregated to the constituency level. 
The number of constituency rallies was compiled from information published 
by the two leading Spanish newspapers (E/ Pais and El Mundo) in the thirty 
days preceding the election. 

The incorporation of the number of campaign rallies among the covariates 
is a challenge for the econometric estimation because this variable is likely to 
be endogenous and thus bias the coefficients. We deal with this problem 
following the two-stage residual inclusion (2SRI) procedure suggested by 
Terza et al. (2008) to address endogeneity in models in which the probability of 
an outcome is a non-linear function of the explanatory variables. Since we find 
no statistical evidence of an endogeneity bias in the data, we report only the 
coefficients of the simpler model in which endogeneity was not dealt with.? 


Results 


Tables 2, 3 and 4 display the probit coefficients for the 2000, 2004 and 2008 
general elections. The default category is voting for the PSOE; therefore all the 
coefficients should be interpreted in relative terms — that is, as increasing (if 
positive) or decreasing (if negative) the probability of voting for the IU com- 
pared to voting for the PSOE. To account for the fact that some of the variables 
are measured at the district level while others are measured at the individual 
level, the probit models were estimated using clustered standard errors.'° 

We start the discussion of the results by looking at the control variables. 
Some researchers in the field of strategic voting find systematic effects of 
education (Felsenthal & Brichta 1985; Galbraith & Rae 1989; Niemi et al. 1992; 
Blais et al. 2005), while others do not (Lanoue & Bowler 1992; Heath & Evans 
1994; Duch & Palmer 2002; Choi 2009). Choi claims that voters’ information — 
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Table 2. Spanish general election, 2000: Probit coefficients, clustered standard errors 


Coefficient Standard error 
Age -0.015 0.010 
Male 0.210 0.118 
Occupation: Student —0.710 0.373 
Occupation: Unemployed —0.616 0.251 
Occupation: Retiree —0.314 0.312 
Occupation: Work —0.694*** 0.201 
Education: Primary education 0.122 0.366 
Education: High school 0.371 0.366 
Education: University 0.473 0.413 
Social class: Middle 0.344 0.277 
Social class: Lower 0.608 0.383 
Marital Status: Not single 0.135 0.233 
Religion: Not a practicing believer —0.011 0.164 
Religion: Practicing believer —0.125 0.394 
Information: Middle 0.078 0.205 
Information: High —0.053 0.187 
Country economy: Not bad 0.154 0.149 
Country economy: Good 0.384* 0.224 
Family economy: Not bad —0.146 0.134 
Family economy: Good —0.006 0.194 
Earnings < €900 —0.181 0.177 
Earnings > €900 0.045 0.168 
PSOE leader —0.241*** 0.039 
IU leader —0.248*** 0.042 
Ideological distance 0.509*** 0.044 
Threshold gap —0.064*** 0.021 
PSOE mobilisation —0:275*** 0.084 
Catalonia —0.004 0.106 
Basque Country —0.102 0.186 
Constant —0.396 0.721 


Notes: Probability of voting for the PSOE is the base outcome. Correctly predicted: 87 per 
cent; Wald chi? (29) = 1406; Prob > chi? = 0.000; pseudo R? = 0.45; N = 627. Significance levels: 
* p< 0.10; ** p < 0.05; *** p< 0.01. 


a proxy for their interest in the election — is more relevant to predict strategic 
behaviour than the level of formal education, and that the impact of education 
vanishes when the information variable is controlled. Our results for the three 
elections provide no evidence that the propensity to vote strategically is 
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Table 3. Spanish general election, 2004: Probit coefficients, clustered standard errors 


Coefficient Standard error 
Age —0.009 0.008 
Gender: Male —0.048 0.095 
Occupation: Student —0.591 0.434 
Occupation: Unemployed 0.184 0.229 
Occupation: Retiree —0.044 0.226 
Occupation: Work 0.119 0.276 
Education: Primary education 0.377 0.339 
Education: High school 0.131 0.410 
Education: University 0.226 0.446 
Social class: Middle 0.368 0.350 
Social class: Lower 0.811*** 0.324 
Religion: Not a practicing believer —0.231* 0.129 
Religion: Practicing believer —0.595** 0.265 
March 11 attacks! -0.449* 0.204 
March 11 attacks? —0.487 0.488 
Earnings < €1,200 —0.136 0.197 
Earnings > €1,200 0.140 0.160 
PSOE leader —0.734*** 0.101 
IU leader 0.419*** 0.091 
Ideological distance 0.319*** 0.034 
Threshold gap —0.037** 0.019 
PSOE mobilisation 0.099 0.081 
Catalonia 0.053 0.114 
Basque Country 0.864*** 0.128 
Constant 0.296 0.409 


Notes: Probability of voting for the PSOE is the base outcome. Correctly predicted: 90 per 
cent; LR chi? (24) = 318; Prob > chi? = 0.000; pseudo R* = 0.39; N =1,142. The ‘March 11 
attacks’ variable captures the impact on behaviour at the pools of the terrorist attacks 
carried out by Islamic terrorists in Madrid’s commuter trains. It is coded ‘0’ for respondents 
that did not change course, ‘1’ for abstainers who decided to vote because of the attacks, ‘2’ 
for those who switched votes and ‘3’ for respondents who were reaffirmed in their previous 
choice to vote for a given party. Significance levels: * p < 0.1; ** p < 0.05; *** p < 0.01. 


related either to voters’ formal education or to their level of information. As 
the probit coefficients show, we find some evidence of sociotropic logic at the 
polls and class-based voting, like Torcal and Chhibber (1997). Favourable 
opinion about the performance of the national economy significantly 
increased the vote for the PSOE, the governing party since 2004, in the 2008 
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Table 4. Spanish general election, 2008: Probit coefficients, clustered standard errors 


Coefficient Standard error 
Age 0.000 0.006 
Male 0.159 0.170 
Occupation: Student 0.492 0.388 
Occupation: Unemployed 0.097 0.233 
Occupation: Retiree 0.029 0.330 
Occupation: Work 0.084 0.237 
Education: Primary education 0.404 0.676 
Education: High school 0.271 0.621 
Education: University 0.569 0.655 
Social class: Middle 0.284 0.351 
Social class: Lower 0.696* 0.361 
Marital Status: Not single —0.139 0.162 
Religion: Not a practicing believer —0.278** 0.142 
Religion: Practicing believer —0.973*** 0.211 
Information: Middle —0.090 0.139 
Information: High —0.101 0.188 
Country economy: Not bad —0.141 0.131 
Country economy: Good =0:533** 0.169 
Family economy: Not bad —0.105 0.152 
Family economy: Good 0.144 0.163 
Earnings < €1,500 —0.488* 0.267 
Earnings > €1,500 —0.167 0.159 
PSOE leader —0.471*** 0.053 
IU leader 0.280*** 0.045 
Ideological distance 0.314*** 0.044 
Threshold gap —0.070*** 0.086 
PSOE mobilisation —0,353*** 0.099 
Catalonia —0.334** 0.171 
Basque Country 0.276** 0.122 
Constant 0.781 0.707 


Notes: Probability of voting for the PSOE is the base outcome. Correctly predicted: 94 per 
cent; Wald chi’ (29) = 1033; Prob > chi? = 0.000; pseudo R? = 0.43; N= 1,592. Significance 
levels: * p < 0.10; ** p < 0.05; *** p< 0.01. 


election. On the contrary, support for the IU turns out to be significantly more 
likely among self-identified lower-class voters. 

We incorporate two variables in the model to capture political preferences: 
voters’ assessment of party leaders, and the distance between the ideology of 
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the voter and the two national parties on the left.'' As expected, a good 
opinion of the PSOE leader negatively affects voting for the IU. But as the 
ideological distance of the voter relative to the PSOE widens, voting for the IU 
becomes more probable. This finding supports the role that the spatial model 
of politics ascribes to ideological proximity in party choice — a feature repeat- 
edly emphasised by the growing literature on the behaviour of Spanish voters 
(Gunther & Montero 1994; Torcal & Chhibber 1997; Maravall & Przeworski 
2001; Fraile 2005; Lago Pefias 2005; Gonzalez & Bouza 2009; Fraile & Lewis- 
Beck 2010). 

The estimated parameter of the electoral mobilisation variable is highly 
significant (p-value = 0.001) for the 2000 and 2008 elections and has the 
predicted negative sign, indicating that campaign efforts of the Socialist Party 
apparatus are effective in persuading potential IU supporters to vote for the 
PSOE instead of the IU. For the 2004 election, the mobilisation measure is not 
significant. This is hardly surprising since the high voter turnover of the 2004 
election cannot be attributed to conventional elite efforts; it seems to have 
been a consequence of the attacks carried out by Islamic terrorists in Madrid 
three days before the voting (Michavila 2005; Van Biezen 2005; Bali 2007; 
Montalvo forthcoming), which resulted in nearly 200 deaths and 2,000 people 
injured. The bombings activated the participation of nearly two million voters 
who would have otherwise abstained (Michavila 2005: 23), distorting the influ- 
ence of party campaign activity. 

Regarding the variable that captures constituency incentives to vote strate- 
gically — the threshold gap — we find that it exerts a highly significant influence 
on IU supporters across all three elections” and operates in a direction consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that wider threshold gaps weaken the probability to 
vote for small parties like the IU. As depicted in Figures 1 to 3, the predicted 
probability of voting for the PSOE increases with the value of the threshold gap. 

To check for interaction effects we have also estimated the full probit 
model, adding an interaction of the incentives measure and the mobilisation 
variable. If the theory that attributes strategic voting to elite efforts is correct, 
we should expect a positive and significant coefficient of the interactive term — 
that is, we ought to observe more mobilisation activities in those constituencies 
with large threshold gap values where the potential for strategic voting is 
greater. Actually what we find is that the coefficient of the interactive term is 
positive, but far from being significant, while the rest of the coefficients remain 
stable. So our evidence does not support the view that strategic voting is a 
response to elite efforts. 

The coefficients of the probit regression in Tables 2—4 were used to 
predict the number of effective and sincere votes for the PSOE and the IU. 
We call ‘effective voters’ those who are predicted to choose a particular 
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2000 Spanish General Election 
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Figure 1. Spanish general election, 2000. 


party under the current incentives in the constituency and ‘sincere voters’ 
those predicted to vote for a party when the threshold gap is simulated to be 
zero in those constituencies in which its value is positive. The difference 
between the sincere and effective voters for a party yields the number of 
strategic voters. 

In Table 5 we present the results of the simulation procedure for the three 
elections. Cell entries are the estimated number of respondents in each post- 
election survey whose effective choice was the row party and whose sincere 
choice was the column party. The elements in the first cell of the intermediate 
row are the strategic voters from the IU to the PSOE: individuals who are 
predicted to be sincere voters of the IU (i.e., individuals for whom the IU is 
their first preference party), but whose final choice was to vote for the PSOE 
(i.e., they are effective voters of the PSOE). Theoretically it is also possible that 
some PSOE voters may ‘rent out’ their votes to the IU if they perceive that the 
PSOE is going to have enough support locally and they prefer a parliament 
with more IU deputies."* 

Table 5 shows that 41 sincere IU voters in the sample were effective PSOE 
voters in the 2008 election, 11 in the 2004 election and 18 in the 2000 election. 
The distribution of the 70 strategic voters by district magnitude is as follows: 44 
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2004 Spanish General Election 
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Figure 2. Spanish general election, 2004. 


(63 per cent) are from constituencies with five or fewer deputies; 26 (37 per 
cent) from constituencies that elect 5-10 deputies; and none from constituen- 
cies with more than ten representatives. This result illustrates that although 
strategic voting may be possible in large districts, as Lago Pefias (2008) claims, 
it is a rare phenomenon, as theoretically expected. A further analysis of the 
socio-demographic characteristics and preferences of the strategic voters 
found in our samples reveals that they correspond with those of the average IU 
voter: a man of middle age (in the early 40s), with an education close to 
secondary school level, not religious, who belongs to a lower middle class social 
status and locates himself in the ideological scale between the IU and the 
PSOE. 

According to our research, in the 2008 election the IU lost a third of its 
electoral base due to what may be called ‘autonomous strategic voting’ — that 
is, a choice at the polls motivated by voters’ evaluation of the conditions they 
confront in their constituencies. Thus in the 2008 election, about 480,000 IU 
supporters switched their votes to the PSOE because their favourite party had 
no realistic chance of overcoming the established barriers to gain representa- 
tion in their constituencies. Moreover, Table 6 shows that whatever the 
measure of strategic incentives employed, the rate of strategic desertion by IU 
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2008 Spanish General Election 
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Figure 3. Spanish general election, 2008. 


followers increased from the 2000 to the 2008 election. Rates of strategic 
defection of the magnitude experienced by the IU in 2008 are not exceptional. 
Alvarez et al. (2006: 14) found that among the British electors who had the 
opportunity to vote strategically, 43 per cent did so in the 1987 election and 64 
per cent in the 1997 election. 

It is also worth noting that even though our results detect a significant 
number of strategic voters, the model also shows that many IU supporters in 
small and medium-sized districts do in fact vote for IU. In particular, in our 
sample for the 2008 election many sincere IU voters who ended up voting for 
the IU lived in small and medium-sized districts in which IU attained no 
representation in 2008 or in the previous elections. These voters seem to accept 
the fact that their vote cannot accomplish parliamentary representation for 
their favourite party, yet they still vote for it —- probably as an expressive act. 

In Table 6 we show the estimated extent of strategic behaviour in the three 
general elections using different measures for the strategic incentives variable. 
The purpose of this table is to compare the results obtained with our preferred 
measure to those when the same model is estimated with other variables 
employed by the empirical literature. The extent of strategic voting for the 
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Table 5. Predicted strategic votes for the PSOE from IU supporters in the 2000, 2004 and 
2008 Spanish general elections 


Sincere Sincere 
IU voters PSOE voters Effective totals 

Effective IU voters 

2000 127 0 127 

2004 69 0 69 

2008 83 0 83 
Effective PSOE voters 

2000 18 482 500 

2004 11 1,062 1,073 

2008 41 1,468 1,509 
Sincere totals 

2000 145 482 627 

2004 80 1,062 1,142 

2008 124 1,468 1,592 


Notes: Cell entries are the estimated number of respondents in each post-election survey 
whose effective choice was the row party and whose sincere choice was the column party. 
Row values are those predicted by the full model of vote choice. Column values are the 
numbers predicted by the model when we simulate that the threshold gap is equal to 0 in 
those constituencies where it is > 0. 


2000 and 2008 elections using our favourite incentives measure ranges from 
1.15 to 1.24 per cent of the total votes cast — in general a smaller number than 
that estimated with lagged variables." 

In order to evaluate the level of strategic behaviour that we obtain it is 
worth noting that our estimate does not compute as strategic voting the 
influence of elite mobilisation on voters’ turnout. Moreover, our figure is a 
conservative one because we restrict the analysis to the IU, the biggest victim 
of strategic defection, ignoring the voting choice of the electorate of nationalist 
and regional parties of the left. It seems plausible that some sincere supporters 
of these parties might have abandoned them at the polls for strategic reasons. 
Similar incentives were at work for the electors of small right-wing parties to 
vote strategically for the Popular Party. Unfortunately, there are not enough 
observations in the post-election surveys to estimate reliably the behaviour of 
sympathisers of those smaller parties. 


Conclusions 


The empirical literature on strategic voting generally has focused on single- 
member plurality constituencies. Most of the papers that analyse strategic 
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behaviour in such systems use incentives measures that are not well suited for 
PR democracies in which a small party may attain parliamentary representa- 
tion in some constituencies even if its share of the vote is much smaller than 
the share of the most voted for party. In addition, the variables employed to 
capture the individual incentives to vote strategically are based either on 
constituency characteristics from the previous election or on actual results 
from the upcoming election unknown at the time of casting the vote. The use 
of lagged or actual measures of constituency outcomes is likely to bias the 
coefficients of the voting models, making the estimates of strategic voting 
inaccurate. 

In this article we discuss the advantages of estimating strategic behaviour in 
proportional systems using the threshold gap as an incentives variable. Since 
the effective threshold is an entry barrier that has to be surpassed to attain a 
seat in the legislature, it seems an adequate reference to capture the motives 
that persuade the followers of minor parties to desert their preferred choice in 
favour of a more promising candidate. As the effective threshold and the 
expected distribution of the vote for the small parties are computed from 
information available at the time the election is held, we can avoid the prob- 
lems associated with the use of lagged or actual constituency outcomes. 

We employ the threshold gap to estimate the amount of strategic voting in 
the Spanish general elections of 2000, 2004 and 2008. We find that the aggre- 
gate amount was small, although it was clearly detrimental for the United Left. 
According to our measure of strategic incentives, roughly one out of five 
eligible voters for whom the United Left was the most preferred choice ended 
up voting for the Socialist Party for strategic reasons. Our results also show 
that the rate of strategic desertion from the United Left more than double 
from the 2000 to the 2008 election. 

While several checks confirm that the results obtained in the article are 
robust across elections and different specifications of the model, there is room 
for additional research in this area. First, future research should extend the 
empirical results provided here to countries that operate under different pro- 
portional rules. Second, the field also needs to find variables that capture 
strategic incentives without demanding much sophistication from voters. 
Finally, more research is required on the statistical biases produced by existing 
measures of strategic incentives. 
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Appendix: Description of variables 


Individual variables'’: 

Age: Respondent’s age in years. 

*Social class: Self-identified social class status: upper or middle-upper class = 0, 
middle class = 1, middle-lower or lower class = 2. 

*Country economy, Family economy: Respondent’s assessment of the perfor- 
mance of either the national economy or his or her household. Both are 
coded ‘0’ if the economic situation is perceived as bad or very bad, ‘1’ if 
neither bad nor good, and ‘2’ if good or very good. 

*Fducation: Mliterate = 0, primary education = 1, high school = 2, university 
education = 3. 

*Earnings: Monthly family earnings categorised as ‘0’ if the respondent’s 
family earnings are equal to the median, ‘1’ if below, and ‘2’ if above. 

*Gender: Female = 0, male = 1. 

*Information: Respondent’s level of information about election-related 
matters: poor = 0, middle = 1, high = 2. 

*Marital status: Dummy is ‘0’ if the respondent is single, ‘1’ otherwise. 

*Ideological distance: Distance between the respondent’s self-placement on 
the ideological scale (x;) relative to the mean placement assigned by all 
the respondents to the PSOE (xpsoz) and the IU (x). It is computed 
as: 


|x: - Xpsoz|— Ix; — X1u| 


The ideological scale is a 1-10 left-right scale, where 1 = ‘extreme left’ 
and 10 = ‘extreme right’. 

*IU leader: Respondent’s evaluation of the leader of the United Left on a scale 
ranging from ‘0’ (‘very bad’) to ‘10’ (‘very good’). 

*PSOE leader: Respondent’s evaluation of the leader of the Socialist Party in 
a scale ranging from ‘0’ (‘very bad’) to ‘10’ (‘very good’). 

*Occupation: Housewife=0, student=1, unemployed=2, retiree =3, 
employed = 4. 

*Religion: Atheist = 0, not practicing believer = 1, practicing believer = 2. 

*Vote: Respondent’s reported choice in the general election: ‘0’ if he or she 
voted for the Socialist Party (PSOE), ‘1’ if he or she voted for the United 
Left (IU). 
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Aggregate variables: 

*Catalonia: Dummy is ‘1’ if the constituency is in the Autonomous Community 
of Catalonia, ‘0’ otherwise. 

*Basque Country: Dummy is ‘1’ if the constituency is in the Basque Country 
Autonomous Community, ‘0’ otherwise. 

* District size change: Dummy is ‘1’ in those districts where the number of seats 
changes in the election, ‘0’ otherwise. 

*Fxpected IU vote: Number of respondents who reported their intention to 
vote for the IU in the CIS pre-election survey over the total number of 
individuals sampled in each constituency, excluding those who reported 
their intention to abstain. 

*PSOE marginal: Number of additional votes (as a percentage of the PSOE 
votes in the constituency) the PSOE would have needed to gain the last 
seat in each constituency in the previous election; ‘0’ if the PSOE gained 
the last seat. 

*PP marginal: Number of additional votes (as a percentage of the PP votes in 
the constituency) the PP would have needed to gain the last seat in each 
constituency in the previous election; ‘0’ if the PP gained the last seat. 

*PSOE mobilisation: Number of constituency visits by the Socialist candidate 
for prime minister and other senior party leaders to rallies or similar 
events in the four weeks previous to the election. 

*PP mobilisation: Number of constituency visits by the Popular Party candi- 
date for prime minister and other senior party leaders to rallies or similar 
events in the four weeks previous to the election. 

*Threshold gap: Effective threshold of representation at the constituency 
level (as defined in the article) minus expected vote for the IU at dis- 
trict level. 


Notes 


1. This definition is taken from Cox and Shugart (1996: 300). 

2. PR systems vary widely from one country to another due to differences in the legislated 
district size, the existence of legal thresholds at the district or national levels, the number 
of parties fielding candidates in the district and the electoral formula used. The compu- 
tation of the effective barrier that a particular electoral system creates to the parliamen- 
tary representation of minor parties depends on the various components of the system 
under consideration. Lijphart and Gibberd (1977), Laakso (1979a, 1979b) and Lijphart 
(1994) compute thresholds for different PR electoral formulas. Taagepera and Shugart 
(1989, Appendix D3) show that under fairly general assumptions the effective threshold 
for the most commonly used PR rules can be approximated by 50/M, where M stands for 
district magnitude. 

3. The PSOE held office 1982-1996 and since 2004; the PP from 1996 to 2004. 
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. Spain is divided into 52 legislative constituencies (provincias). District magnitude 


variation is among the largest in Europe (Monroe & Rose 2002). It ranges from one 
(in Ceuta and Melilla, small enclaves on the North African coast) to 35 in the province 
of Madrid. 


. The characteristics enumerated fit what Rae et al. (1971) call ‘the gate-keeping proper- 


ties’ of electoral systems. 


. Given that the Spanish left electorate is prone to abstain, including only two alternatives 


in the dependent variable instead of three (abstention would be the third one) could 
lead to biased estimates of strategic voting if abstention behaviour is different for PSOE 
and IU followers. To deal with this problem we have estimated a multinomial probit 
specification with three options for the dependent variable: voting for the PSOE, voting 
for the IU, and abstaining. The results of this model, available upon request from the 
authors, are similar to the binomial probit we report below. 


. Catalonia and the Basque Country are the only Spanish regions (Comunidades Auténo- 


mas) where the PSOE and the PP are not the dominant parties. The IU also meets 
competition in those regions from leftist parties that do not run nationwide. 


. The single-member constituencies of Ceuta and Melilla were removed from the analysis 


because they are not sampled in the CIS post-election surveys. 


. In the first stage we estimate a reduced form equation for the presumably endogenous 


PSOE electoral mobilisation measure. To predict the number of PSOE campaign 
rallies, we use as instruments the number of votes that the PSOE would have needed 
to win the last seat in the constituency in the previous election, a dummy for those 
constituencies that changed the number of representatives to be elected and, finally, 
the number of campaign rallies organised by the PP. In choosing these instruments we 
assume that parties allocate campaign effort with the goal of either attaining a new 
seat or avoiding losing one they already have in those constituencies where the dif- 
ference in votes to the marginal seat is small or the representatives elected vary due 
to changes in the district’s population. As the PSOE and the PP are the main con- 
tenders for legislative seats in most constituencies, the campaign activities of the two 
parties are highly interdependent. In the second stage we use the residuals from the 
reduced equation as an additional covariate, together with all the other explanatory 
factors, including the number of the PSOE campaign rallies. To account for uncertainty 
in the first stage, bootstrapped standard errors were used. The residual term incorpo- 
rated in the estimation of the vote choice model serves two purposes in the 2SRI 
procedure: it allows us to test for endogeneity by looking at the significance of its 
coefficient; and, in case of endogeneity, it corrects the potential bias yielding consistent 
estimates of the parameters. The application of this method to our data produced very 
good results for the first-step model, which supports the choice of instruments. The test 
of over-identifying restrictions also supports the choice of instruments. The Amemiya- 
Lee-Newey minimum chi’ statistic was not significant. However, the coefficients of the 
first-stage residuals in the second-stage regressions were far from conventional signifi- 
cance levels. The results of the reduced form models are available upon request from 
the authors. 

An alternative approach would have been to estimate a multilevel model. 

The ideological gap variable is computed as the difference in the ideological scale 
between the distance of the voter and the mean placement of the PSOE and the IU, 
according to all respondents in the CIS survey. Both distances are taken in absolute 
values. For more details, see Appendix 1. 
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12. For the atypical election of 2004, the significance of the coefficient of the strategic 
incentives variable is smaller (p value = 0.053) than for the other elections (p value = 
0.002). 

13. This finding does not rule out that the influence of the campaign effort by the socialist 
elites on the probability to vote strategically may be meaningfully related to the value of 
the incentives variable. This kind of interaction emerges from the ‘compression’ effects 
of non-linear models like the probit (Berry et al. 2010). 

14. The term ‘rent out’ was introduced by Meffert, and evidence of such behaviour has been 
documented for Germany in Gschwend (2007) and for Austria in Meffert and Gschwend 
(2010). As Table 5 shows, no PSOE sincere voters in our model switched their vote to the 
IU in the simulation. Such behaviour might have been found if we had simulated that the 
threshold gap was ‘0’ in all constituencies, even those in which it was negative like 
Madrid and Barcelona. In such a case, some PSOE supporters might have ended up 
voting for the IU if what they wanted was a more leftist parliament. As our counterfac- 
tual was intended to measure strategic voting among IU electors, we simulated that the 
threshold gap was ‘0’ only in constituencies in which it was actually greater than ‘0’. 

15. The mean ideological placement on the 10-point left-right scale of the major national 
Spanish parties was 2.4 for the IU, 4.0 for the PSOE and 7.8 for the PP, according to 
respondents to the 2008 CIS pre-election survey. The respondents’ self-placement mean 
was 4.6. 1U supporters who voted for the PSOE located themselves at 2.7 in the scale, as 
the average IU voter. 

16. The level of strategic voting in the 2004 election is not comparable to that of the 2000 
and 2008 elections because the empirical model is different. The CIS post-election 
survey for the 2004 election did not include items (such as voters’ levels of information 
and their perception of the national economy and the economy of the household) that 
are explanatory factors in our model of voting choice for the two other elections. 

17. The survey questionnaire, the response code for the individual variables and the details 
about the sampling procedures are available at the CIS website (www.cis.es/cis/opencm/ 
ES/1_encuestas). 
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